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CESARE DA SESTO'S " HERODIAS.' 



FAC-SIMILE OF THE ENGRAVING IN THE " GALERIE DE FLORENCE. 



MR. KELLOGG S ALLEGED "LEONARDO." 




IISITORS to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art who have seen 
there the ' ' Herodias" attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci, and 
owned by Mr. Miner K. Kel- 
logg, will recognize at once the 
close likeness it bears to the 
copperplate engraving in the 
well-known " Gale rie de Florence et du Palais Pitti," 
which we herewith reproduce in fac-simile. As is fre- 
quently the case with old engravings of paintings, the 
picture is reversed ; it will be seen that otherwise it is 
identical with Mr. Kellogg's picture. 

The engraving we present, however, is not from a 
painting of Leonardo da Vinci at all, or from any paint- 
ing attributed to him ; but from a work of Cesare da 
Sesto. a pupil of Leonardo, at least it is so called in the 
"Galerie de Florence," We quote entire the remarks 



(see Vol. IV.) with which the editor of that superb folio 
presents the picture : 

" HERODIADE RECOIT LA TETE DE S. JEAN. 
4 ' Quel heureux siecle pour la peinture que celui de Leonardo de 
Vinci, dont Cesare da Sesto etait eleve. Sorti de l'enfance, mais 
en conservant les graces naive, parvenu a l'adolescence et deja 
plein de force, ce bel art s'elevait majestueusement avec vigeur. 
II etait loin encore de ces temps de decadence, oil Ton de- 
vait remplacer la force par l'exageration, le sentiment par l'af- 
feterie, les graces par des attitudes <le convention ; ou tout enfin 
serait devenu calcul et combinaison. Quel caractere dans les 
tetes ! dignite, tranquillite dans celle du bienheureux ; beaute 
exquise, contentement maldissimulechez Herodiade ; hypocrisie, 
bassesse dans la vieille suivante ; enfin, insensibilite et cruaute" 
froide sur le visage du bourreau. Mais le costume est inexact ; 
l'artiste a donne' a ces Juifs du premier siecle de notre ere, les 
habillemens des Italiens du seizieme. Le vase meme est d'une 
forme que Ton ne trouverait pas dans les monumens anciens." 

Not a' doubt, it is seen, is expressed here as to the 
authorship of the painting to which Mr. Kellogg's bears 
so suggestive a resemblance. 



Mr. Kellogg has written a pamphlet about his picture, 
entitled " Observations on the History and Qualities of a 
Painting entitled * Herodias,' by Leonardo da Vinci." 
In this he quotes every reference he has met with con- 
necting the name of the great master with his painting. 
He devotes a whole chapter to the "single copy" 
which he says is known to exist of his " Herodias." 
He says : 

" This copy is by his follower, Bernardino Luini, the most 
successful imitator of his style, and the noblest product of his 
school. This copy too has a romantic history. During the 
search of the French Art Commissioners for the gems which were 
to be sent to Paris and added to those of the Louvre, they found 
this copy in the Tribune of the great collection of the Uffizi, 
being of the few choice specimens of Italian genius which were 
thus distinguished by a position in this Holy of Holies of that 
ancient shrine of the arts. On one hand was the work of Michael 
Angelo, and on the other, Rafaelle ; and stretching around the 
adjoining walls of this unique octagon temple were the labors of 
other leaders of the great schools of Italy. Before it stood the 
Venus de Medici, surrounded by the Rotator, the Young Apollo, 
the Dancing Faun, and other triumphant examples of ancient 
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Greek sculpture. . . . But why, it may be asked, could a mere 
copy find such a conspicuous place among originals ? 

It was not as a copy, but as an original— and not alone upon its 
merits, but as coming from the pencil of the most accomplished 
and erudite leader of the schools of art in Italy, and as such it 
was seized upon and carried with other plundered trophies of the 
conqueror to adorn the chief museum of France, and while it re- 
mained there it received its due meed of honor in being beauti- 
fully engraved as a Leonardo. This engraving is treasured in 
all the great art libraries throughout the world In a few years, 
however, the painting was restored to its old seat of glory in the 
Florence Tribune." 

Mr. Kellogg does not mention the engraving of the 
" Herodias'' in the "Galerie de Florenceet du Palais Pitti " 
which we reproduce. There the picture is unequivo- 
cally attributed to Da Sesto. There is another engrav- 
ing which bears a strong likeness to his picture, in which 
the painting is attributed to Luini. It seems impossible 
that such an accomplished art student as Mr. Kellogg 
should not know of the former, and, knowing of it, not 
be aware that it is attributed neither to Da Vinci nor to 
Luini, but to Da Sesto. If Mr. Kellogg knows that the 
engraving of this picture which he assumes to be a copy 
by Luini is published in the " Galerie de Florence" as 
that of an original painting by Da Sesto, surely he should 
at least take some notice of the fact in. his pamphlet, and 
give some reason for his contrary opinion on the subject. 

Continuing our quotation from Mr. Kellogg's pam- 
phlet from the point where we left off, we read as follows : 

" But the day was fast approaching to cast doubt upon its '(the 
alleged Da Vinci's) authorship; for as early as 1819 F. R. Fiissli, 
as we have shown from his Kunstlerlexicon, speaks of it as being 
then attributed by Morgenstem to one of the most celebrated 
scholars of Da Vinci." 

The italics are our own. 

We turn to the reference to the Kunstlerlexicon (see 
page 8 of Mr. Kellogg's pamphlet), naturally expecting 
to find Morgenstem attributing the picture in the Uffizi 
to Luini. But all we find connecting his name with the 
subject is the incidental remark of Fiissli that " Morgen- 
stem, with his usual accuracy, would certainly have 
noticed an inscription, had there been one, on the Flor- 
ence picture, which it seems is now attributed to one of 
the most celebrated scholars of Da Vinci." : It does not 
appear here whether Morgenstem attributed the Florence 
picture to Luini or to Da Sesto, or to some other of the 
" celebrated scholars of Da Vinci," of whom there 
were many. 

Having for Mr. Kellogg's benefit raised the question 
whether the Florence picture is by Da Sesto or Luini, 
we are tempted to go a little farther and make an in- 
quiry or two as to Mr. Kellogg's proof that his picture 
is really the original in this case, and that it is really by 
Da Vinci. 

Has Mr. Kellogg any historical evidence that Da 
Vinci painted such a picture ? Jean Paul Richter, the 
eminent German critic, in his recent Life of Leonardo, 
republished by Scribner & Welford, gives a list of Da Vin- 
ci's existing pictures and another of his lost works, pre- 
sumably prepared from the most trustworthy sources, but 
he makes no mention whatever of an "Herodias." Mr. 
Kellogg, in his pamphlet, offers a vague quotation from 
Rio on the subject.; but that writer himself admits (see 
page 24 of the Kellogg pamphlet) that *' we have no 
authentic proofs" that Leonardo painted such a picture. 

Mr. Kellogg would seem to lay stress on the fact that 
the name of Leonardo is conspicuously painted on the 
picture, but, as a connoisseur of old masters, he must 
surely know that, on general grounds, this would be 
rather an imputation as to the genuineness of the painting 
than a confirmation of its authenticity. Francois Xavier 
de Burtin, in his " Traite' The*orique et Pratique des 
Connaissances," speaks of the rarity of certain old 
masters signing their works, and includes Leonardo da 
Vinci's name in a list he gives of such old masters. 
Does Mr. Kellogg know of any acknowledged work of 
Da Vinci which is so conspicuously signed as this "He- 
rodias " ? 

Leonardo was undoubtedly a painter of unusual his- 
torical accuracy. Does Mr. Kellogg think that he would 
have departed so far as the painter of this "Herodias" 
has done from the Scripture narrative ? According to 
St. Mark, the executioner of John the Baptist "behead- 
ed him in prison, and brought his head in a ckarger, and 
gave it to the damsel," whereas in this picture the 
damsel holds a Florentine vase (!) to receive the head, 
which the executioner carries by the hair. 

Again, does Mr. Kellogg think that Leonardo, who 
always carefully studied his subject before painting it, 
would have given the abstemious, care-worn, grief- 



stricken prisoner the sleek and curly coiffure of a dandy 
and the plump cheeks of a well-fed bourgeois ? 

Such serious defects as these seem far too serious to 
be counterbalanced by brilliancy of color and minute*- 
ness of finish. 

If Mr. Kellogg had kept this picture in his private col- 
lection we should not have presumed to question him. 
But since he has challenged criticism by securing for it 
a conspicuous place in the Metropolitan Museum, and in- 
viting the public to bow down to it as a genuine Leon- 
ardo, he will not complain if we call attention to the ap- 
parent flaws in its title, which may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. There is no authentic evidence that Leonardo 
painted such a subject. ~ 

2. Mr. Kellogg does not claim to trace the ownership 
or even the existence of the picture prior to 18 10. 

3. There is either a copy or the original of this picture 
in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, attributed to Cesare da 
Sesto, a pupil of Leonardo. 

4. The signature on Mr. Kellogg's picture, apparently 
evidence in its favor, is really a point against its genuine- 
ness. 

5. The picture, in important respects, is contrary to 
history and human nature, and unworthy of Leonardo. 

6. The characteristics of the picture are exactly those 
which might be expected in the work of an able imitator 
of the great Florentine. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
SECOND NOTICE. 



Mr. Sartain's Algerian street-scenes are true and 
honest, with something magical in the glow of light on 
luminous plastered walls. Mr. Miller's landscapes are 
fresh and cultured-looking ; the skies in their desire to 
reflect the light are a little painty and palette-knife-rid- 
den ; his moonlight, though true in effect of light, 
wants truer study of cloud-forms. 

Mr. Reinhart (582) has a bald-looking scene, without 
gradations, of a new-looking, conscientioustyrshaped 
boat, and a boy carrying the oars away ; it is natural, 
but it ought to be art, too : his other study of a man in 
antique costume smells of the costumer's shop. Mr. 
Lippincott has a group of bathing boys, "Un Jour de 
Conge" (465), a little tight and plaster-of-Paris-like in 
surface, but careful and interesting. Mr. Thayer's 
girl-portrait (240), though hurt by its addiction to 
French grays — an affectation that is like the uneasy 
repose of manner inculcated in an expensive boarding- 
school — shows elegance, style, and that mannered sim- 
plicity which is like the costly simplicity of the best 
society ; its study of melting flesh under white gauze is 
truly successful. The Boston figure-painters are gen- 
erally less lucky. Mr. Porter, with of course a lady in 
satin, is merely Huntington^and-ink. Mr. Vincent, 
coming forward with an aristocratic Venetian nobleman 
apparently born on Beacon Hill, shows elegance and 
tenuity of style, and a rather sad absence of national 
feeling : the mirrors of Venice and Versailles have cast 
their spectra on this over-cultured, eclectic art. Mr. 
Millet's study of a Bulgarian atrocity, showing a Bashi- 
bazouk or some such unfeeling ruffian, proves that his 
pen has been busier than his pencil, to the latter's det- 
riment. Mr. Fuller, in his witch-like girl and his can- 
did, white-eye lashed country boy, alone gives us notes 
that are full of expression, deep feeling, and real senti- 
ment. 

"The Story of the Buffalo Hunt" (27) is by Mr. 
Blakelock, a gentleman whose " raison d'etre" is to 
give Mr. Rider the importance of having a " school." 
The school, in this case, is Blakelock. An indigestion of 
rich pulpy colors, a series of forms that might be any- 
thing, sitting like Milton's color-studies for Death and 
Sin, shapeless sketches of his poetic shapelessness, 
are supposed to be worthy of a frame, a definite title, 
and a number in the catalogue. Mr. Blakelock follows 
Diaz and Monticelli, as well as his American master ; 
he at present practises a kind of experiment which it is 
perhaps worth while to begin to do at the beginning 
of a career, but which should be quickly supplemented 
by the hard, grinding, sweaty toil of academic drawing 
and accurate anatomy. When these are reasonably 
learnt, let our Blakelocks and Riders take down again 
from the shelf these formless gushes of art^feeling, and 
see if they can recover the sense of melody, after they 
have perfected the sense of form. 



Mr. Millet's small " portrait," like his Bashi-Bazouk, 
is close, true, and conscientious, but without magic or 
unusual good-luck — capable model-painting, and noth- 
ing more. The talent that led to his being crowned 
with laurel at a Munich students' feast he has not yet 
been kind enough to reveal to his American compatri- 
ots, who desire nothing better than to honor him. 

Frank Fowler is one among a host of minor American 
students just let out of school in France whom the 
Academicians have delighted to hang in ignominious 
places on the staircase or in the corridor. Frank Fow- 
ler's "Venus," filled with affectation so dense that it 
believes itself to be sincerity, is a reflection of some 
early Lefebvre in a black mirror, and calls for no par- 
ticular remark. Mr. Maynard's groups of family por- 
traits are * corridored" too, by Academicians unkindly 
delighted with their misery, where they look about as 
happy and highly honored as bats and hawks nailed to 
a barn-door. C. M. Dewey's M Suns&ine and Shadow," 
a timid but delicate work, is staircased, Mr. Middle- 
ton's boyishly painted "Lackey" (104) is " corri- 
dored," and De Blois' exquisite " Twilight at Anvers" 
(462) is over-doored — the places over the portals being, 
as usual, places of honor for works the Academicians 
respect and admire, but are afraid of. On the whole, 
however, though many of the pictures on the line spend 
their time in wondering how they ever got there, the 
pictures that are skied generally deserve their fate in 
full this year. 

Francis Murphy's " Gray Autumn" (117) is an 
exquisitely tender and delicate motif, not pure nature 
certainly, but highly-bred and tasteful in its idealism, 
looking like one of the square Deck plaques, on which 
Corot and Cesar de Cock might have been trying their 
pigments, and gone away just before it was finished. 

J. W. Dewey (he must not be confounded with the 
artist who has been allowed to decorate the staircase 
and corridor with his " Sunshine," his " Shadow," and 
his blue-gauzed " Portrait") exhibits a little study of a 
" Faun," in full summer sunshine, that is as true and 
vivid as an ivory statuette ; he seems to us to excel 
Louis Priou very decidedly on the latter's ground, and 
we think he could make a specialty of his sylvans and 
satyrs that would redound to his fame both in Europe 
and here, 

Mr. Bunce's "Watch Hill" (305) is a pure, still, 
transparent night-effect, of magical charm. Mr. Phelps* 
"Tillers of the Soil" (355) is an elaborate Alsatian 
fanning scene, studded with figures, and advanta- 
geously comparing with Eastman Johnson's " Cran- 
berry Gatherers." The human beings are skilfully 
placed in the general light and color which illuminate 
the field, and are more academically drawn than Mr. 
Johnson's. But Mr. Phelps, who might have careered 
on to a very creditable sphere of glory on this single 
contribution, has chosen to afflict us with a rider, 
" Autumn" (5, staircased by the hangmen), which 
shows the most flimsy and cook-book-receipt Munich- 
ism. Mr. Dewing's " Morning" (373), with languidly- 
ecstatic and Dantesque maids blowing horns to a pair 
of grayhounds, is of a kind of nonsensical mannered 
taste that we hope will never be planted on this soil, 
•where there is positively no nourishment for it ; it is 
more interesting in Du Maurier's caricatures than in 
serious elaboration. "Still Life" by Hoesslin (383) 
has some fairly good work on old parchments, seals, 
and Nuremburg books with tinted woodcuts ; but it is 
conspicuous for its size and light-and-shade rather than 
for color or sensitiveness to texture. Mr. Chase, with 
his unctuous Munich methods, would reduce it to inferi- 
ority by two or three hours' play with his paint-rag. 

Some favorite cedar trees, with starving sheep and a 
pasture composed principally of bouljders, are again 
well painted by G. H. Smillie (433, " Hard Fare"). 
" On the Plains" (472), by Whittredge, for the first 
time in that painter's life, shows an emotion, a vivid and 
sincere impression. He has actually felt the darkening 
and roughening of the little bitter prairie river by the 
coming storm, which dims it as a breath on a mirror, 
and makes the summer ducks fly quacking away ; one 
such bit of thinking about a landscape outweighs many 
of those which Mr. Whittredge has previously passed 
through his photographing machine. Carroll Beck- 
with's " Under the Lilacs " shows a Greek girt with 
Atlantean shoulders and a generally unsympathetic and 
woody fibre in her composition. But his portrait of a 
young Amazon is struck out with admirable breadth, 
decision, energy and power. Mr. Volk's girl portrait 
(4.54) has excellent qualities, the drapery, hands, gloves, 
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and accessories are masterly, but the face, though 
winning regard by its capital alert expression, has a 
certain quality of painted tin or metal which is not 
human and is not pleasing. Mr. Reinhart, besides 
his specimen above condemned, has at least one good 
picture, a " Long Islander" driving his cart, with a 
gentle pearly light and shade over the landscape sug- 
gestive of the Dutch painter Mauve ; and near it there 
is a small specimen of Swain Gifford, a " Pastoral" 
(608), which increases in rich sunny velvet beauty every 
time it is visited, and for quality is perhaps finer and 
truer than anything he sends to the Academy. 

Among the portraits of which there are many this 
year, Mr. George H. Story's picture of a prominent 
resident of New Rochelle attracts much attention, in 
spite of the exalted position given to it by the hanging 
committee. " The Knitting Bee," by the same artist, 
representing some good little girls and a good little boy 
industriously at work, is greatly admired by the ladies. 
We understand that it is to be engraved for one of the 
monthly magazines. 6 Mr. Constant Mayer exhibits a 
well-painted portrait of a lady. His " In the Woods" 
is in his best style. That the characteristic pensive 
maiden is present in the latter we need hardly say. 
The industrious and versatile Mr. Edward Moran sends 
41 Waiting for the Boats," "Moonlight on the 
Thames," "The Queen Shrimper of Boulogne," and 
" The Departure." Some of these have already been 
noticed in our columns. Now that Mr. Moran has 
proved his ability to paint the human figure and must 
have pretty well exhausted the contents of the sketch- 
books which he brought so well filled from France, we 
hope that he will give us more of his marines, in which, 
after all, he most excels. Mr. A. F. Tait, besides two 
pictures highly finished in his characteristic vein, show- 
ing his careful study of the animal world, sends an in- 
teresting landscape called "At Home." Mr. J. F. 
Cropsey's contributions include the picturesque " Old 
Church at Arreton, Isle of Wight," and a finely painted 
*' Forest Scene in New Jersey." Mr. Frederick Diel- 
man's amusing little gamin, smoking " A Bad Weed," 
is admirably drawn. Mr, J. G. Brown's " A Thrilling 
Moment," showing several youngsters fishing off a 
wharf, and an entanglement of their lines just as one 
of them has " a bite," is very cleverly composed, and 
has deservedly attracted much favorable comment. 
Among other meritorious pictures in the exhibition we 
may mention " A Stormy Morning in the Sabine 
Country," by Mr. Dwight Benton, " Shakespeare 
Arraigned before Sir Thomas Lucy," by Mr. Edward 
Sanguinetti, and " An Old Town by the Sea," by Mr. F. 
A. Silva. 
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I ROB ABLY the sale of W. J. Shaw's 
collection of antiquities and paint- 
ings by the old masters will have 
taken place before what I write can 
appear in print. What prices they 
will realize therefore I cannot say. 
But certainly there are many pic- 
tures in the collection of great artis- 
tic merit, and others are exceedingly curious specimens 
of the earlier schools of painting in Europe. Most of the 
works are unsigned, as was common until a compara- 
tively modern period in European art, and in some cases 
the owner has shown commendable diffidence in the 
matter of attributing their authorship. Where he has 
departed from this practise he has generally claimed too 
much. There are no less than four paintings he attrib- 
utes to Murillo, the claims of which I think no expert 
would concede, although they are strictly of the school 
of that master, and are certainly of merit. " Victory and 
Pe&ce," claimed as a Tintoretto, is not even a good 
painting, and it has been wretchedly daubed in an at- 
tempt to restore it. The alleged Titian is no better. 
I prefer, however, to speak of those in the collection 
which have merit rather than comment in detail on 
those which have none. 



A pre-Rafaelite painting (2), marked "unknown," 
is clever in composition and very rich in color. Another 
11 unknown" (3), representing St. John in the wilderness, 
tells a pathetic story of desolation. The " Chaste Su- 
sanna' ' (5), attributed to Juanes, shows admirable char- 
acter painting in the comical faces of the elders, and a 
very remarkable translucent effect is to be noted in a 
curious pillar. The " Mother and Children " (8), marked 
" unknown," might have been painted by Albano. Two 
small portraits on panels (9 and 10), respectively, of 
Queen Elizabeth and Henry VIII., are very richly and 
beautifully colored. They are marked "unknown," 
but the one was perhaps done by Zucchero, and the 
other by Hoskyns, both of whom copied Holbein. The 
owner is inclined to attribute them to Holbein himself. 
It is interesting to observe that in the portrait of the 
queen there is no shadow across her face — she would 
permit no artist to paint her with one. In her right 
hand she holds a rainbow, which is made to fade be- 
fore the radiance of her face, which is supposed to be 
the sun : " Nulla iris sine sole." In the catalogue before 
me I read, in regard to the Elizabeth: " The owner 
has an old engraving of this picture, showing the paint- 
er's name, which was packed with his books, and has 
thus far remained inaccessible." He will, I think, find 
the name to be Zucchero, and the print he refers to is 
probably one of Hodges' portraits. 

• I NEXT note the painting " Charity" (14), represent- 
ing a mother giving food to babes. It is attributed to 
Guido Reni. Whoever painted it has produced a 
beautiful work. The grouping is admirable and the 
flesh is very natural. The name of Bouguereau, who 
has painted a similar subject in a somewhat similar 
style, naturally comes to the mind in looking at the pic- 
ture ; but Bouguereau's painting would look crude in 
color and commonplace in composition by the side of 
this work. A large landscape attributed to Salvator 
Rosa would be by no means unworthy of him but for 
the sky, which mars the canvas as a whole. The sky 
may have changed color, however, since the painting. 
* 

The girl with the mouse-trap, claimed to be a replica 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds' well-known " Muscipula," is 
finely painted, and the figure stands out wonderfully 
from a charming background. Altogether the pic- 
ture is a fine study of color. The girl's face, how- 
ever, lacks the mischievous sparkle familiar in the orig- 
inal. A very fine portrait is that of a priest in " The Con- 
fessional," attributed, probably with justice, to North- 
cote. The face of the holy man is painted in a masterly 
manner, and seems to be in actual relief. The drawing 
of the projecting foot is also particularly good. Curi- 
ously, the other figure of the picture— that of a girl — is 
weak in expression, poor in color, and in some respects 
badly drawn. The partition of the confessional marks 
a convenient line for the purchaser of the canvas to cut 
it in two and preserve the better half, which would 
make a superb panel. 

An admirable work (28), attributed to Mateo Cereo, 
is a life-size picture of V The Truly Penitent Magdalen.*' 
Martel's picture of " All the Fruits of France" (33) is 
a superior painting of still life. Grapes, probably, have 
never been better represented than on this canvas. A 
weird, interesting and powerfully executed work is the 
sermon on canvas by Steynwick (35). The " Ecce 
Homo" (43), attributed to Rembrandt, is a masterly 
painting. Never have I seen the face of " The Man of 
Sorrows" more sympathetically rendered. It looks at 
you out of the canvas with a beseechingly piteous ex- 
pression that is most affecting ; at the same time there is 
a calm dignity about the face and the pose of the figure 
which shows the loftiest conception on the part of the 
artist admirably carried out. The face is not the merely 
beautiful conventienal type of Jesus. It is thoroughly 
Jewish in feature and expression — strong and virile. 
Let me note in conclusion the large painting of " Diana 
Asleep after the Chase" (56). The face of the goddess 
is very sweet, and the difficulty of representing the 
peculiar position in which she is reclining is overcome 
by masterly drawing. The flesh is probably good in 
color ; but it is hard to judge of it in the present dirty 
condition of the picture. 

* * 

THE illustrations of the June number of Harper's 
Magazine, as a whole, have probably never been sur- 
passed in any issue of that beautiful publication. The 
great artistic feature of the number is to be found in 



Mr. Gibson's illustrations of "Springtime," some of 
which, so far as the work of the engraver goes, are 
really above criticism. The designs, as a whole, are - 
excellent, but in some of them we think that there is 
more than a suggestion of the ideas of Giacomelli. 

* ** # 

Noticeable among the woodcuts of Scribner's 
Monthly for May is Homer's " Spring Lamb," delicately 
engraved, and Arthur Ouartley's " Spring Study." 
Some of the illustrations that accompany the article 
on "William Blake, Painter and Poet," suggest the 
idea that unless the originals were a good deal better, the 
art world did not sustain an irreparable loss by his 
death. There is an interesting article on ' ' Thackeray as 
a Draughtsman," with reproductions from his published 
drawings in Punch and other sources. The editor may 
find reason to review his judgment that Mr. M. N. 
Kellogg's " Herodias" is " the most valuable picture 
ever brought across the Atlantic." 

* * 

The May number of The Magazine of Art, published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Better, Galpin & Co., contains the 
third illustrated' paper by Lewis F. Day on decorative 
art, which is principally devoted to the denouncing of 
the shallowness of the imitative idea in interior decora- 
tion. Owen Jones held that marbling and graining 
were "only objectionable when the wood or marble 
would itself be out of place." Mr. Day, on the con- 
trary, thinks that " if there were a circumstance that 
would render them unobjectionable, it would be the 
fact that the thing itself could not possibly have been 
employed, and that therefore there could not have been 
any thought of deception." An interesting and well- 
illustrated biography is given in this number of the 
magazine of Hubert Herkomer, the eminent Bavarian 
artist, the painter " par excellence" of the " simple an- 
nals of the poor/' 

* * 

According to the British Society of Arts* " Artisan 
Reports oh the Parisian Universal Exhibition of 1878," 
the American pottery was " characterized by an entire 
want of technical knowledge in decorative art." This 
is severe, and it is the worse for probably being true. 
* 

Messrs. Leavitt & Co., the auctioneers of "the 
studio effects of Mr. J. H. Dolph,'' request me to say that 
they were assured by Mr. Dolph that the articles put in 
the sale were all his own, and that they had no option 
but to take his word that such was the case. That the 
sale was advertised as being "positively without re- 
serve," although the greater part of the pictures were 
bid in, they also lay to Mr. Dolph 's responsibility. 
They say that it is not their custom to insert in their 
advertisements the special clause "without reserve" 
unless instructed by their client to do so. 

* 

* * 

In connection with this sale, Dr. McLane Hamilton, 
one of the buyers, complains that he was badly victim- 
ized in the purchase of a piece of tapestry, for which 
he paid some eighty dollars. On examining his bar- 
gain he found that the tapestry was full of holes, which 
had been covered by backing it with ingrain carpet. 
He asked for the return of his money, and was referred 
to Mr. Dolph, who sharply refused to entertain the idea, 
saying that the doctor should have examined the tapes- 
try before he bought it. Dr. Hamilton says that he 
could not have done so, as the goods were hung too 
high, and that the possibility of an imposition at the 
sale of "the studio effects" of an " artist" did not 
occur to him. 

In regard to another sale I spoke of last month, I 
have received the following communication : 

Baltimore, May 2, 1880. 
Dear Sir : In the last number of The Art Amateur you 
very justly animadvert against the managers of the late sale of 
pictures in New York called "The Collection of Frank Rut- 
ledge, Esq., of Baltimore." According to the Directory there is 
no such person in this city, excepting a barkeeper of a second- 
class restaurant next door to a theatre. 

Yours truly, 

George Harris. 
* 

The architect who is responsible for the hideous build- 
ing at the north-east corner of Twenty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue ought to be pilloried for general condemna- 
tion by having his name inscribed over the portals. 

Montezuma. 



